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AN INTIMATE ACQUAINTANCE WITH’ WOODCOCKS. 
BY GERARD ALAN ABBOTT. 


The woodcock still exists in considegable* numbers whiere 
favorable conditions for feeding and nesting are to be found 
in the great lake region.. ‘They:were-probably more numerous 
fifteen years ago when I first undertook a detailed study of 
their habits, but a greater time elapsed between finds because 
I was not ‘‘On to their ways.’’ 

Quite a few of us have probably seen a sitting woodcock. 
They are to be found. whet! scarcely .any other. birds are 
involved with the duties of nesting. The find is an impressive 
one, and each and every naturalist who chances upon a 
Philohela minor squatting on the leaves is likely to transmit 
the news to his fellow friends. 

It is not difficult to photograph this bird during the twenty- 
one days she or her mate may be covering the eggs; and a 
personal acquaintance may be formed. 

I have probably been among the breeding woodeock at some 
time or. other every .hour out of the twenty-four,-and it_was 
not until I had seen and heard much of them between sunset 
and sunrise that any feeling of -intimacy existed. 

Rarely have I observed ‘‘borings’’ near a sitting bird. The 
ground they use for nesting purposes is necessarily damp at 
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the season when they are laying, but I would not consider it 
wet in comparison with much of the adjacent territory, which 
is apt to consist of marshes, lakes and spring holes. I have 
no doubt but that the woodeocks probe for earth worms in 
the earth immediately surrounding the nesting site, but this 
locality is not muddy nor oozy enough to retain the perfora- 
tions! caused by the bird’s bills. 

Large, chalky deposits caused by the birds are without 
exception very much in evidence near the nest. It is some- 
times possible to locate. the nest by following these daubs 
upon the leaves. Again the droppings may occur seventy- 
five yards from the nest, and in the cover used by the male 
as a roosting place during the daytime. 


In little openings where the male goes forth at sundown 
for the song flight. is another likely spot for chalk marks. 
The peculiar nasal ‘‘pink,’’ as it sounds to me, is first heard 
shortly after sundown at intervals of every five minutes dur- 
ing the first half hour. If the day has been extremely cool 
and wet the males seem less ardorous, and the call may be 
uttered two or three times prior to the first flight. 

We will presume that a typical April day has drawn to a 
close. The temperature is about 50°. We are in northern 
Illinois groping our way through the brush on what appears 
to be an old moraine of Lake Michigan. From yonder clump 
of willows a rather shrill call startles us. Surely no Nighit- 
hawks are about, for it is too early’ in the year to even expect 
them, yet the sound was decidedly suggestive of the call note 
of our ‘‘bull-bat.’” My companion is quite sure the author 
of this weird sound is only a few rods away. But, as we moye 
cautiously in the direction, the sound is repeated, but we do 
not seem to be any closer to the object of our search. The 
bird is an adept ventriloquist and is probably six or sevén 
times as far away as we had first supposed. While we ate 
gradually gaining upon him other males are ‘heard calling, 
and the wooded area harbors several woodecocks, each calling 
in turn, until the notes vibrate through the spring air like 
the trilling of tree-toads or the singing of katydids on a 
midsummer’s eve. We hasten to a point of vantage before 
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the performance begins. I know every foot of the ground, 
but before stationing ourselves for the occasion several con- 
ditions are to be taken into consideration. If there is any 
moon we want to be in full sight of it, and if possible let us 
get on the windward side of the bird. The woodcock, like 
his relative the jack-snipe, is sure to leap into the wind as he 
starts to fly. 

Twice a woodcock has flown before us in a noiseless man- 
ner. The wing motion consisted of half strokes only, and the 
course was horizontal and only moderately rapid. These two 
flights were very similar to those of the Upland Plover. 
Those who have seen the graceful Bartramian will recall that 
the wing stroke is comparatively short and rapid. I have 
never seen this flight of the woodcock described by other 
observers, but on such occasions the wing is highly coneave, 
and only the tips seem to extend below the level of the body 
during any part of the stroke. This method of navigation is 
an abrupt contrast to the jerky, zig-zag flight used by the 
birds as they arise from cover ‘when disturbed or flushed. 
Occasionally on wet April days I have witnessed this silent 
flight of the woodeock. It is apparently used when they are 
flying to and from their feeding grounds, and it is not improb- 
able that’ the same flight is maintained by the birds during 
their protracted journeys while migrating. 

The third and most interesting form of locomotion imme- 
diately follows an emphatic ‘‘pink.’’ The wing beats are so 
rapid it is impossible to distinguish them, as the bird pro- 
gresses slowly in a circular course. The distinct whistle from 
the edged primaries of a flushed bird is entirely different 
from the sound we now hear. This same woodcock passes 
before us so like a great hummingbird, but the circles he 
makes in the air are growing less in circumference as he rises 
spiral like against the yellow rays of the moon. A series of 
gushing, warbling notes issue from his throat. A remarkable 
vocal demonstration for such a droll looking bird. The 
buzzing of the wings have ceased. The bird is three hundred 
feet above and the apex of his flight has been reached. The 
song ceases and the performer volplanes silently to the same 
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cover from which he arose and immediately resumes the 
eall note. 

Despite the fact that I have been a lonesome spectator to 
these demonstrations for years and years, they are the most 
fascinating of bird manoeuvres. 

The sitting bird successfully suppresses all signs of ner- 
vousness as she sits motionless upon her eggs beneath the 
shadow of a drooping branch or broken stub. It seems impos- 
sible to conceive that the same bird (for the male often ineu- 
bates) is capable of such an animated flight and gifted with 
the remarkable vocal power which he utters during the 
mating and breeding seasons. 





A TIME WITH THE OWLS. 
BY DR. R. W. SHUFELDT, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


One afternoon, sometime during the first part of January 
(1914), when returning from the United States National 
Museum where I had been looking over some owls, I passed 
up Tenth Street, only a few paces from the building in which 
I had been, when I spied, suspended for sale in one of the 
markets, a fine specimen of the Barred Owl (Strix v. varie). 
It was an old bird in perfect plumage, and | secured it for a 
quarter of a dollar. Recently they have been quite numerous 
in this section, and this one was shot within a couple of miles 
of where I stood when making the purchase. 

Several days passed before I could get at this specimen; 
but when I did, I obtained from it a very perfect skeleton 
as well as a part of the plumage. On opening its stomach— 
a practice I never neglect—it was found to contain the 





remains of three or four small mice. As usual, these remains 
had formed into ‘‘pellets,’’ principally consisting of hair and 
bones. Some of the jaws were quite complete, and these I 
saved, later on showing them to Mr. Gerrit 8S. Miller, Jr., 
Curator of the Division of Mammals-of the U. S. National 


















































THE VISAGE OF THE SNOWY OWL (NYCTEA NYCTEA; ADULT) 
Photo by Dr. Shufeldt 
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Museum, who kindly pronounced them to be those of speci- 
mens of Pitymys pinetorum. 

While investigating some of the anatomy of this owl— 
another practice I am almost invariably guilty of during 
such operations—there came to hand a package from Mr 
Edward E. Schmid, the well-known proprietor of an exten- 
sive Pet Emporium in Washington, containing not only a 
fine Macaw (Ara macao), but also an unusually good speci- 
men of a Snowy Owl (Nyctea nyctea). Both specimens had 
recently died, and they were adults in fine plumage. Mr. 
Sehmid kindly sends me all such material, and has done so 
for many years. He is well known to the naturalists of the 
Smithsonian, where he occasionally sends such animals as die 


- on his hands. 


Here was Owl No. 2, and from it I obtained another fine 
skeleton, together with not a little more of its structure or 
its anatomy, as some people say. Parts of this were so 
important that 1 wrote out a description of them, which will 
appear elsewhere later on. 

I did not photograph the Barred Owl, though I usually 
secure negatives of nearly all specimens coming to my study; 


‘ I find the prints are often valuable, especially for the use of 


taxidermists. Turning my camera, however, on the face of 
this Snowy Owl, I got a good negative of it, a print from 
which is here reproduced to show how useful such pictures 
may sometimes be. I have many of them, not only of birds, 
but of a great number of other animals. This is not an 
example of the best ones, for the big, yellow eyes took black, 


‘ which is unfortunate. I have some parrots that it would be 


hard to say whether they had been taken from dead or from 
living specimens; later on I propose to publish some of these 
—in fact, a few of them are being engraved as I write these 
lines. 

While contemplating the structure of my Snowy Owl, a 
curious coincidence occurred, for two more of the same species 
came to hand. This time, however, they came from Copen- 
hagen, Denmark, being a most generous gift of my friend, 
Mr. Gerhard Heilmann of that city. I hasten to say that 


















































A PAIR OF SNOWY OWLS 
From a painting by Gerhard Heilmann, Copenhagen, Denmark 
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it was an oil painting of these birds, the subjects being 
natural size and in an elegant plain frame of gilt (30x30 
inches). 

As posed by the artist, these Owls are shown in Fig. 2, 
which is a reproduction of a photograph I made of this 
beautiful picture. It will be noted that they are sitting on 
a dark rock, partly covered with snow, the rock being on the 
shore of the frozen sea on the north coast of Denmark. The 
birds are contemplating the setting sun, and Mr. Heilmann 
has been wonderfully successful in depicting the rosy hues 
of the same, as its rays tinge their white plumages and the 
glistening ice on all sides. As we say of so many beautiful 
things in this world, this picture should be seen to be appre- 
ciated. 

At the present time, Mr. Heilmann is engaged upon a very 
important piece of work—a study of the origin of birds 
from their ancestral stock among the prehistoric reptiles. 
Two Parts of this work are already published, with many 
fine illustrations, and the remaining three Parts will appear 
during the course of 1914. 


With my Barred Owl, and old Nyctea coming in threes, I 
surely thought that my strigine experiences—following upon 
each other with such rapidity—would come to an end; but 
no, | was to be treated to another immediately on top of 
them. Hardly had my picture been hung in an appropriate 
place, than a call on my ’phone from Mr. Schmid informed 
me that he had at my service a fine, living specimen of an 
adult Saw-whet Owl (Cryptoglaux a. arcadica), which had 
been captured in the city (Washington) the day before. As 
usual, the mak*“who took it simply walked up to the bird and 
‘**bagged it.’’ In less than an hour it was in a small cage in 
my study, «at which time the amusements for the afternoon 
were opered. He was not altogether a fractious subject, how- 
ever; not nearly as bad as many another live bird I have 
photographed. 

It seems to me that all my life I wanted to have in my 
possession a specimen of a living Owl of this species; and 
now, after waiting for over half a century, here was the real 
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SAW-WHET OWL (CRYPTOGLAUX A. ARCADIA) 
Photo from life by Dr. Shufeldt. Reduced. 
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thing: a perfectly healthy, adult ‘‘Saw-whet,’’ in elegant 
winter plumage. 

There are but very few even passable pictures of this owl 
extant and a good many very poor ones. Many years ago I 
saw one, painted life-size in water-color by John Woodhouse 
Audubon, the erratic son of the well-known Franco-American 
ornithologist. Without exception I think it was the worst 
picture of an owl that I recall having ever seen. It reminded 
me of the labored drawing of a bird’s nest by a little fellow 
seven years old, who, when he had finished his sketch, showed 
it to his father with no small degree of pride. ‘‘ What is it 
intended to represent, my son?’’ said the father, after gazing 
at it for a moment or so with a puzzled expression. ‘‘A bird’s 
nest,’’ explained the young hopeful. ‘‘Oh,’’ said his parent, 
“it looked to me like a pretty good attempt to draw a 
cyclone.”’ 

On this occasion I will not state exactly how many dry 
plates I expended on this little representative of the 
Strigide; but it was a number over a box of five by eights 
and two eight by tens. I don’t regret it though, for I did 
get Some pictures after the first few attempts, and some good 
ones. One of these last is reproduced here (Fig. 3). 

In studying him, I noticed that, when his eyes were closed, 
the feathering below them became very prominent, bulging 
outward and downward like two tufts—one beneath either 
eye. This was especially the case when he started to doze off 
to sleep, and it is a character in the plumage of this owl that 
I have never seen described. Thus far, he has refused to 
drink any water, and will not eat raw beef placed as little 
bits in his cage at night: So I have kept him alive by feed- 
ing him with the same, putting the pieces, one at a time, into 
his mouth with a pair of spring forceps. After swallowing 
two or three pieces, he became very lively during the course 
of the following ten minutes. I believe he would relish a 
sparrow, but I have not as yet secured one in that I might 
make the trial. As a matter of fact, I do not believe he will 
live very long in confinement; but should he succumb, there 
is another skeleton coming to my collection. 
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This is all I have had to do with owls for the last tive or 
six days. 





PIED-BILLED GREBE NOTES. 
BY IRA N. GABRIELSON. 


Ever since the time, when as a small boy, I first discovered 
that the mass of decaying vegetation found floating in the 
swamps was the nest of the Pied-billed Grebe (Podilymbus 
podiceps) this species has been of great interest to me. In 
the course of observations from year to year a few facts of 
interest have been noted that I do not recall seeing in print. 

The species nests here (Northwestern Iowa*) around the 
edge of the lakes and ponds in the rushes and in the cat-tail 
swamps. The nest is built of decaying vegetation and is 
usually floating, slightly anchored to the surrounding reeds. 
The eggs, when left, are completely covered with the nest 
material and occasionally a few green reeds. The statement 
is often seen that the bird covers the eggs in this manner, 
but I do not remember of seeing any explanation as to how 
this was accomplished. After watching many times one was 
discovered in the act. She stood or rather sat on the edge 
of the nest and used the beak to root the nest material over 
the eggs. In this manner she worked entirely around the 
eggs until they were hidden from view. The beak was then 
used, much as a robin uses hers in ironing the nest, to spread 
the material around. She then seized one or two reeds, broke 
them off with a quick sidewise jerk of the head, laid them 
across the nest, and sliding into the water swam away. 

It is commonly known that many birds will feign injury 
to entice an intruder away from the nest or young, but to 
me, at least, it was a great surprise to know that the Pied- 
billed Grebe would occasionally resort to this artifice. Only 
two instances of this have come to my notice, and both of 
these occurred on the same day, June 26, 1913. In com- 


* This includes notes made in a Nebraska swamp just across the Mis- 
souri River from Sioux City, Iowa, as well as those ir Lowa. 
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pany with Mr. Howard Graham the writer was poling a boat 
thru the rushes of an old swamp for the purpose of locating 
Yellow-headed Blackbird nests on which we wished to make 
some observations. Suddenly a great commotion was heard 
just ahead of the boat, and I stepped to the prow to see 
what it was. The boat was almost onto a nest of this species 
and the old bird was near it, apparently helpless. One wing 
hung limp and she frantically kicked and splashed about 
without making any forward progress. All of the time she 
uttered a curious grating note unlike anything I ever heard 
from a grebe. For an experiment we swung the boat around 
and followed her. She kept up these actions, but swam slowly 
away until a point some twenty-five yards from the nest was 
reached, when she dived into the reeds and was seen no more. 
Shortly after this experience, progress became so slow in the 
boat that we abandoned it and started to wade. After travel- 
ing about half an hour, I came to another grebe nest in which 
the eggs were just hatching. Both parents were present and 
commenced the same performance. As I took a step forward 
they worked slowly away, splashing violently and creating a 
great disturbance. The same peculiar call was noted as in 
the other case. After moving a few steps I stopped and 
remained standing quietly near the nest. The grebes, on see- 
ing me stop, disappeared and I supposed they had given up 
the attempt to lead me away. Suddenly one popped into 
view almost within reach of my hand and worked slowly 
away as before. This one had proceeded about ten yards 
when the other one came into view near me and started away. 
The pair kept up this alternate performance for fully five 
minutes before they finally ceased. On seeing that I was not 
to be duped by their actions, they remained quietly on the 
water about ten yards away until I started again. One of 
them followed me for some distance before finally disap- 
pearing. 

The parents seem to be more™devoted to the young than 
many of the other marsh nesting birds. The young crawl 
from the nest as soon as they hatch and the parent leads 
them away, always keeping between them and a possible 
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enemy. On being approached she directs them to the nearest 
cover, generally a patch of reeds, and as soon as it is reached 
they all disappear except the parent. A careful watch kept 
on the edge of the patch will usually reveal her swimming 
slowly back and forth with only the eyes and bill above 
water. It is almost impossible to find the young once they 
have entered the weeds, as they are adept at hiding and 
remaining motionless. 

In August after the young are feathered out and almost 
fully grown, the grebes in one swamp or pond sometimes 
assemble in one flock and feed together. The largest number 
I ever noted was on August 19, 1913, in the same swamp in 
which the notes of June 26 were made. This flock numbered, 
as near as could be counted, two hundred. I watched them 
for some time and saw them eating numbers of the small 
frogs which swarmed about the water’s edge and on the mud 
flats. Occasionally two would seize the same frog and attempt 
to swallow it. This would cause a tug of war, in which several 
others sometimes joined, and often neither of the original 
contestants finally secured the prize. 

Marshalltown, Iowa. 





THE ROLL OF THE LOG-COCK OR PILEATED WOOD- 
PECKER. 


BY ERNEST W. VICKERS. 


For several years I enjoyed the rolling call of a Pileated 
Woodpecker, which from the peculiar resonance of sounding- 
board carried to an almost incredible distance. The scene 
was located a mile and a quarter from my home, and impossi- 
ble as it may appear I have heard the roll when in the house 
with doors and windows closed; this of course when atmos- 
pheric conditions were favorable. Out of doors the sound 
doubtless carried two miles. 

This sounding-board of the Log-cock was the big hollow 
arm of a great tulip-tree or-white-wood (Liriodendron tulipi- 
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fera), usually miscalled ‘‘poplar’’ of the lumbermen, eighty 
to one hundred feet high, which stood on an eminence between 
two towns and towards the west end of a strip of timber over 
two miles long. This big arm was flung westward and parallel 
with the earth at a height of 50 to 60 feet, and the spot on it 
where he hammered was barkless, seasoned, hard and white, 
for it had been used for years. 

Long had | heard the drummer ere I located the drum, 
which | did one early day in spring. 

By care and stealth I approached near enough with my 
glass to observe the bird to good advantage. 

His modus operandi was as follows: Sitting upright 
lengthwise on the limb, grasping it firmly and bracing him- 
self with his tail, poised and with head drawn back and eyes 
fixed on the spot to be struck; then, making a pass or two, 
as if about to begin as a skillful penman makes a preliminary 
flourish, he came suddenly and almost savagely down on the 
limb; and though the blows were slowly and lightly delivered 
at first, they increased in speed and force one by one to the 
highest power, whence they diminished to the close. Thus 
his roll was composed of a dozen strokes delivered as an 
ascending and descending climax. These tones were of a 
peculiar rich, resonant xylophone quality, echoing in ever 
widening and pleasing circles off through the woods. 

After the delivery he would relax, pause as if to note the 
effect, or more probably to listen for a response from mate 
or distant neighbor, for this habit may hark back to a time 
when some such means of ‘‘wireless’’ was’ necessary in the 
vast reach of unbroken forest. Thus there were codes ere 
Morse’s invention and ere the white man arrived to plant 
the poles. 

Then he would hop about on the limb a little perhaps, cock 
his head this way and that to take in the world below, dress 
his feathers for a time or search for parasites. But, although 
so deliberate, he did not long forget what he was there for 
and would gather himself together to smite his musical instru- 
ment again. The gravity and intense concentration of this 
act made it almost ludicrous to the beholder were it not for 
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his earnestness and preoccupation. With such energy did 
he hammer that his whole body shook and his wings quivered, 
while the splendid scarlet of his loose hair-like crest flowed 
in the bright spring sunshine, added to which his scarlet 
mustaches gave him a distinguished and savage air. 

Later in the season I placed my camera high in a neighbor- 
ing birch and waited beneath with more or less patience 
vainly hoping to catch him in the act. But he must have been 
haunting some distant portion of his range, for he never 
came near. 

Several years since the big tulip-tree came down in a storm 
and I miss the wonderful roll that used to travel so far. 
Oceasionally I heard his bill on some punky old snag, but it 
is not probable that he will ever find another sounding board 
comparable with the old white wood arm. 

This is the only Pileated Woodpecker I ever saw beat upon 
a horizontal limb by habit. This is the only case that has come 
under my observation where a log-cock has selected a hori- 
zontal sounding board. 

I afterward sought in the debris of the uprooted tulip for 
this musical limb, but it was impossible to discover a trace 
of it more than if so wonderful a thing had been whisked off 
by magic. It would have been good to have taken its caliber 
and that of the cavity within and to have examined that 
smooth hard spot where he had smote full lustily so oft. 

The roll of the Pileated woodpecker is one of the most 
impressive sounds in nature, and among the noblest of spring, 
being most frequently heard on still, humid mornings when 
the air seems hungering to transmit sound; the earth is 
vaporing, mellowing ripening for the plow. The glad strain 
of the meadow-lark bursts everywhere from the ground, and 
the cackle of the flicker comes from sunny places. All the 
woodpecker tribe love to beat the tom-tom in such weather, 
but the stately roll of Hylotomus easily lords it over all. It 
is then as the gavel of the speaker calling the Whole House 
of Nature to order after the defection and chaos of winter. 
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WINTER CONDITIONS IN NORTHERN OHIO, WINTER 
OF 1913-14. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


Everybody in the middle sections of the United States will 
remember the early November storm which resulted in block- 
ing traffic and the destruction of miles of telegraph and 
telephone lines. Any storm or considerable cold so early is 
unusual and might therefore be expected to have its effect 
upon the birds of the region affected. 

In the vicinity of Oberlin this storm marked the advent of 
winter conditions as far as the smaller birds were concerned. 
A good idea of the conditions which followed this storm will 
be gained from the following extracts from a letter written by 
Mr. Harry G. Morse, who resides at Huron, Ohio, at the 
mouth of the river by that name, and within three miles of 
the marshes which extend eastward from Sandusky. He 
writes: ‘‘It has been rather quiet so ‘far. I don’t think the 
mild winter has had much influence except in the case of the 
ducks and gulls. I have found both Black Ducks and Mal- 
lards since the first of the year, and Bonaparte’s Gulls were 
here until January 11. Saw several flocks of ducks flying 
south today (February 8). 

**Song Sparrows and Flickers have been very scarce since 
the first of January. I have a record of a Killdeer on 
February 1, on the beach about a mile west of town. Of the 
more uncommon winter visitors I have seen very little. 
Found Snowflakes a few times last fall on the sand spit, and 
a pair of Lapland Longspurs near the lake December 28. 

‘*Robins, Bluebirds and Rusty Blackbirds, which were 
found all last winter, do not seem to have stayed this year. 
Red-headed Woodpeckers are, however, fairly common, as 
I have recorded about a dozen different birds within a radius 
of three miles from town.”’ . 

My own experience is that of the usually common winter 
birds. The Song Sparrow was entirely absent from most of 
its usual winter haunts, while scattering Red-headed Wood- 
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peckers were to be found. Pine Siskins, Redpolls, Snow- 
flakes, Lapland Longspurs, Prairie Horned Larks, Horned 
Larks, Meadowlarks, Mourning Doves, Northern Flickers, 
Robins, Bluebirds, and Bronzed Grackles were in about the 
usual number in and around Oberlin. Reliable reports of 
Evening Grosbeaks and Snowy Owls were received. 

The regular resident birds seemed to be in their usual 
numbers, but Chickadees, Downy Woodpeckers, and Blue Jays 
were more concentrated in town and were hard to find in 
the country. No Carolina Wrens have been recorded since 
October, but Cardinals are rather more numerous than in 
former winters. 

The natural conclusion, judged from the past winter, is 
that an early storm of snow accompanied with cold, drives the 
smaller migratory birds south, but does not seem to affect 
much the larger birds which are inclined to tarry until the 
lakes and streams are ice-bound. Thus the Canvasback ducks 
remained in Sandusky harbor all winter until the severest 
cold of the winter in late February closed the water com- 
pletely. It is also interesting to note that the Herring Gulls, 
which were fed at the wharves of Sandusky during that long 
cold winter when they must have starved otherwise, congre- 
gated there again this winter just as soon as the ice closed 
the lake, although two-winters of open water had intervened. 

It is apparent that we know as little about the winter move- 
ments and general habits of birds as of any phase of Orni- 
thology. The problem seems to be capable of solution just 
as soon as we can organize the winter study in a way which 
will make it possible for students in one section of North 
America to learn from those studying in other sections what 
the conditions are which are known to affect the birds and 
the known food materials. This ought to be possible every 
winter, but since it appears not to be, ought not the members 
of the Wilson Club who live in the Mississippi Valley and 
nerth to organize for such a campaign of study during the 
coming winter? It is certainly worth considering with care. 
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THE EFFECT ON THE BIRDS IN THE OPENING OF 
THE PARK AND THE BUILDING OF THE RESER- 
VOIRS IN THE VICINITY OF YOUNGS- 
TOWN, OHIO. 


By Georce L. Forpyce. 


For the past ten years I have been keeping a definite record 
of the migratory movement of the birds in Eastern Ohio 
within a 12-mile radius of Youngstown. The opening of Mill 
Creek Park, in which there are two reservoirs in the Mill 
Creek Valley, and the enterprise of the Mahoning Valley 
Water Company in building two reservoirs in the Yellow 
Creek Valley has brought about a marked change as to the 
birds that may be seen in this locality. 

Mill Creek Park is a deep gorge, extending about three 
miles up the lower end of the Mill Creek Valley, with the 
stream from which its name is derived winding through the 
center. The source of Mill Creek is some 20 miles—almost 
directly south of Youngstown. The gorge, the edges of 
which represent the boundaries of Mill Creek Park, extends 
about three miles up from where Mill Creek joins the Mahon- 
ing River. On either side of this gorge are precipitous bluffs, 
quite heavily wooded, with hardwood trees as well as a dense 
growth of Hemlocks. During the spring migration this valley 
seems like a funnel, which the birds follow in their north- 
ward movement to where it narrows down to the park gorge, 
in which the migrants stop over and are so concentrated that 
one has a remarkable opportunity for bird observation. The 
many miles of drives and walks in the park add very greatly 
to this opportunity. 

Youngstown is located in the Mahoning River Valley, and 
substantially all the territory covered by my observations 
is in the Alleghenian Life Zone. Mill Creek Park, however, 
seems to include some of the Transition Zone, and my records 
show that more than 90% of the warblers which I have listed 
during the period covering these records have been seen in 
this park, including some 30 species of this family. With 
the exception of four species of Warblers, which I mention 
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below, the others are usually listed annually. The excep- 
tional records are the 


Prothonotary Warbler.................. May 16,1911, 
gh ee Free May 11th, 1909, 
{ May 17th, 1906, 
Connecticut Warbler.................. May 28th, 1907, and 
May 24th, 1913. 
Orange Crowned Warbler..............May 15th, 1909. 


My Vireo records are nearly all made in the Park, the only 
unusual record being that of the Philadelphia Vireo, May 
12th, 1912, and May 6th, 1913. 

Lake Cohasset, the upper reservoir in the park, was filled 
with water in 1899, and covers about 28 acres. This lake is 
rather narrow, with steep bluffs on both sides, and for several 
years after being filled with water was a stop-over place for 
many species of water birds. My first water bird records 
for this locality were made at Lake Cohasset, including the 
Mergansers, Lesser Scaups, Golden-eye and Ruddy Ducks, 
also Gulls and Terns. The most important record for this 
lake was a male and female Surf Scoter that remained from 
April 21st to April 24th, 1911. 

In 1907, Lake Glacier, at the lower end of the park was 
filled with water, with an area of about 43 acres. This lake 
is wide enough so that any species of water bird is liable to 
stop in passing. Within a year or two of the formation of 
this lake, the water birds almost deserted Lake Cohasset, and 
my records show that at some time during the past five years, 
nearly every species of water bird to be seen in this locality 
has visited this lake, including Grebes, Gulls, Terns, Ducks 
and Coots. It was on this lake—October 28th, 1913, that I 
established the remarkable record for Ohio of the Western 
Grebe. December, 1913, a Loon, Two-Hooded Mergansers, 
and a Black Duck remained in a small area of open water 
on Lake Glacier until a day or two after Christmas—really 
staying until the ice closed in and forced them to leave. 
White-winged Crossbills, March 3rd, 1907; Crossbills, March 
3rd, 1909, and Pine Siskins at different times are among the 
rare winter visitors that have visited Mill Creek Park. 
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Lake Hamilton in the Yellow Creek Valley was filled in 
1905 with an aréa of about 100 acres. This larger reservoir 
greatly increased the numbers of water birds that stopped 
over in this locality, and some years there have been thou- 
sands of ducks on this body of water for one or two days at 
a time. My first and only record for the Black-crowned 
Night Heron was along the shore of this lake April 21st, 1911. 

In 1910, Pine Lake, with an area of 400 acres, near the 
head waters of Yellow Creek and about 12 miles south of 
Youngstown, began to fill with water, and during the spring 
migration of 1911 great numbers of water birds stopped over 
for days and weeks at a time. This was probably on account 
of the decaying vegetation in the water, which furnished 
unusual feeding conditions. Since this larger reservoir was 
filled the water birds have not been as abundant at the other 
reservoirs or visited them as frequently. I am satisfied that 
during the year 1913 I observed more water birds and shore 
birds about Pine Lake as to numbers than during all other 
years of observation in the Youngstown district put together. 
My first record for the Canvas-back, April 9th, 1913, and a 
few later dates, was on this lake. On April 15th, 1913, more 
than 100 Horned Grebes were on the lake at one time. Octo- 
ber 31st, 1913, while standing on the east shore of Pine Lake 
with Mr. John P. Young, about 200 Canada Geese and a 
flock of 13 Blue Geese circled over the lake for a time, and 
then continued their southward journey. This is my first 
and only record for the Blue Goose. Previous to 1913 I had 
not recorded the Wood Duck, except April 2nd, 1911, when 
a male visited Mill Creek Park. However, during the fall 
of 1913 I listed three Wood Ducks—September 12th, and 
about 30 September 14th at Pine Lake. Some of these, or 
others, remained at this lake until September 28th. During 
the season of 1913 I added to my list quite a number of species 
of shore birds for this locality around the shores of Pine 
Lake: Golden Plover, October 23rd; Semi-palmated Plover, 
May 9th; Baird Sandpiper, May 10th; Red-backed Sandpiper, 
October 23rd; Semi-palmated Sandpiper, May 10th; Sander- 
ling, September 14th. While these were my first records for 
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these species in this locality, all the other and more common 
shore birds were quite abundant during the spring and fall 
migration about the shores of this lake. The Pipit and 
Savannah Sparrow were frequently seen during the summer 
of 1913. 

As near as | can estimate from my records there are over 60 
species of birds that have been added to my list in this locality 
since the opening of the park and the building of these 
reservoirs. 

It will perhaps emphasize the opportunity for bird observa- 
tion in the vicinity of Youngstown to refer to all-day lists 
last May, when Prof. Lynds Jones was in the field with me: 
May 9th, 1913, 116 species; May 10th, 1913, 113 species, 
nearly all of which were in the park or about the reservoirs. 
For the year 1913 we listed 196 different species of birds in 
the vicinity of Youngstown. Previous to the building of these 
reservoirs an all-day list of 75 species was considered very 
good, and a yearly list of 130 species, including residents and 
migrants, was about the limit. 

With such favorable conditions for bird study, the people 
of Youngstown and vicinity have become quite generally 
interested in the birds. At the present time we have a num- 
ber of men.and women who are reliable in observation and 
identification, and a great many with a good general knowl- 
edge of the birds. 





A BRIEF HISTORY OF THE WILSON ORNITHOLOG- 
ICAL CLUB. 


BY LYNDS JONES. 


The actual founding of the organization out of which this 
Club grew occurred on December 3, 1888, when President 
Harlan H. Ballard, of the Agassiz Association, issued a 
charter to the Corresponding Wilson Ornithological Chapter 
of the Agassiz Association. The movement was inaugurated 
by Mr. J. B. Richards, of Fall River, Mass., who was elected 
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its first President, with the writer as Secretary. It is pretty 
clear that this Chapter grew directly out of the Young 
Ornithologists’ Association, which was organized some years 
earlier by Mr. L. O. Pindar, of Hickman, Ky., in an informal 
way, and became a formal organization on May 29, 1886, by 
the adoption of a constitution. 

Of the 36 members on the original roll of the Wilson 
Ornithological Chapter of the Agassiz Association but four 
are on our present roll. They are: Frank L. Burns, Ber- 
wyn, Pa.; John H. Sage, Portland, Conn.; R. M. Strong, 
University of Chicago, and Lynds Jones, Oberlin, Ohio. Mr. 
Burns has held all of the offices of the organization, includ- 
ing the editorship of its official organ for the year 1901, and 
has written the most notable papers which the Club has pub- 
lished. Mr. Sage has long been a member of the Executive 
Council. Dr. Strong has also occupied every office and in 
addition handled the business end of the official organ in 
1892, when the Wilson Quarterly succeeded the Semi-Annual 
as our official organ. The writer has tried to do his part in 
keeping the movement going. 

Perhaps the greatest interest clusters around the various 
publications which have served as the official organ of the 
organization, but mention should be made of the change in 
the name which resulted in casting loose from the parent 
Agassiz Association, late in 1902, and reorganizing under a 
new constitution and adopting the present name. The first 
organization had been avowedly for the purpose of bringing 
together, in a mutual sort of way, the younger ornithologists 
of this country, but with the passage of time so many grew 
to man’s estate that the inevitable must happen, so the apron 
strings were cut. To those who have followed the career of 
the Club it will seem clear that this cutting loose was neces- 
sary for the further growth of the cause which the organiza- 
tion represented. 

The first official organ of the then Agassiz Chapter was the 
Curlew, a twelve-page 3x5 printed page monthly published 
by O. P. Hauger, Orleans, Ind. This little paper enlarged 
the size of page to 4x614 with the sixth number, issued the 
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seventh and then suspended, in April, 1889. Beginning with 
January, 1890, the Ornithologists and Odlogists’ Semi- 
annual, published by W. H. Foote, Pittsfield, Mass., became 
the official organ until its suspension with the first number of 
the third volume, April, 1891.: Beginning with the fourth 
number of the first volume of the Taxidermist, edited by 
E. W. Martin and managed by C. F. Mignin, both of Akron, 
Ohio, space was used until its suspension with the May num- 
ber, 1892. Beginning with April, 1892, Dr. Strong undertook 
the task of publishing The Wilson Quarterly, which was the 
successor of the Ornithologists and Odlogists Semi-annual. 
After publishing the July number the funds available were 
exhausted, and financial support was lacking, so suspen- 
sion became necessary. In January, 1893, a much smaller 
publication, known as ‘‘The Journal,’’ was issued, under the 
same management, the writer remaining the editor, and after 
two numbers it also suspended because of lack of funds. This 
ended, for the time being, the efforts of the organization to 
publish its own official organ. Lack of support is the proper 
spelling. 

President Ballard furnished space in the Popular Science 
News for May, 1893, for a report of the Owls, which was com- 
piled by the writer. Following this report and the suspension 
of ‘‘The Journal’’ communication between the members was 
maintained by means of mimeographed sheets, done on the 
writer’s typewriter and the mimeograph of the Oberlin 
Department of Zodlogy. 

Beginning with February, 1894, the present series of Bul- 
letins was begun by the then Secretary, William B. Caulk. 
These were post card size, and the three which were issued 
bear the dates of February, May and July, 1894. To supple- 
ment these several printed postal cards were sent out. 

Two reports had been prepared and it was thought best to 
publish them as a fitting end to the organization. The two 
were the ‘‘ Warbler Report,’’ issued as Bulletin No. 4, Janu- 
ary 15, 1895, by the writer, and ‘‘The American Crow,”’ as 
Bulletin No. 5, by Frank L. Burns. These were mostly 
financed by the writers of the reports. Instead of killing the 
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organization, as we expected, these reports seemed to infuse 
it with such life that the writer of this sketch was encouraged 
to plan for the publication of a modest official organ to be 
known as The Wilson Bulletin, with a bi-monthly appear- 
ance. Accordingly the publication was begun in January, 
1896, as a twelve-page magazine with a printed page of 
5x34, brevier type. This publication continued through 
1899, with regularly recurring deficits which the editor met 
for the good of the cause, with some occasional assistance 
from Mr. Burns and others. 

During the several years preceding 1900 Mr. Burns had 
been working on an exhaustive study of the Flicker, and the 
editor upon a study of the songs of the warblers. Both of 
these papers were ready for print by the beginning of 1900, 
and plans were made for putting them into print. The 
deficits were becoming so onerous that it was decided to issue 
these two reports as a grand finale and disband the organiza- 
tion. But history repeated itself and it was found that a 
continuance of the publication was demanded by the member- 
ship. The editor was not able to spare the time necessary 
for the preparation of a bi-monthly, so it was decided to 
increase the size of the printed page and increase the num- 
ber of pages in order to make a quarterly magazine of rea- 
sonable size. Volume 12, 1900, thus became the first of the 
enlarged volumes, as at present. 

An unusual stress of work during 1901 precluded the possi- 
bility of the present writer carrying the Bulletin during that 
year, so Mr. Frank L. Burns, of Berwyn, Penn., edited and 
published that volume. Beginning with the year 1902 the 
writer has both edited and published the Bulletin. It has 
been too hard a task. For the lifting of the burden of pub- 
lishing from his shoulders he is indeed grateful, and pre- 
dicts a future full of gréat achievements for the Club which 
the change of policy will make certain. The help which has 
been given, both financial and of other but not less real sorts, 
he is certain not to forget. 

The thought that inspired the original founders of the 
organization had its roots in mutual helpfulness among the 
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younger ornithologists. Regular gatherings were assumed 
to be impossible, hence the expedient of codperation through 
correspondence was hit upon as the instrument to bring 
about the results aimed at. That good has resulted from this 
necessarily rather loose organization cannot be denied, as 
witness the several papers of no mean value which were based 
upon this idea of codperation by correspondence. 

The time came when a change was demanded, and it was 
made. Now the time has come when another more profound 
change is demanded, and it has been made. That it will result 
in a decided forward movement those who have lived the life 
of the Club are confident. 





DIE VOGEL—HANDBUCH DER SYSTEMATISCHEN 
ORNITHOLOGIE. 


BY DR. ANTON REICHENOW. 


A CRITIQUE BY W. F. HENNINGER. 


(Read at the meeting of the Wilson Ornithological Club, at Chicago, 
February 6, 1914.) 


The first volume of this work contains one map, 185 cuts 
and 529 pages.* The writing of this phenomenal work was 
caused, according to the author’s own words, by the fact that 
in spite of the richness of German ornithological literature 
there was no German ‘‘Handbuch’’ or Manual of Systematic 
Ornithology in existence that took into consideration all the 
existing forms of birds. To supply this obvious need Dr. 
Anton Reichenow has presented us with a splendid work, that 
gives us in terse language as complete a Manual as seems 
necessary for placing a bird in a system of classification and 
in its proper relation to other forms. It is limited in its 
scope, however, as to subspecies and closely related species. 
Still all European birds, all the birds of the German colonies 


* The second to be published in the summer of 1914, 
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and all of the more important species are given. The paper 
on which it is printed is good and the binding, as in all 
European works, perfect, in great contrast to the majority 
of American works, with their absolutely miserable binding. 
The type is clear and errors are not to be found, no index of 
errata being necessary. . 

The general notes occupy 66 pages, with an extra page of 
references to works on systematic ornithology and current 
literature, among which the Auk and Condor of American 
journals are mentioned. This chapter contains information 
on the skeleton, muscles, brain, senses, digestive apparatus, 
respiratory and vocal organs, vascular system, genital organs, 
eggs, time of incubation, feathers, colors, moult, uropygial 
glands, bill, feet, caruncles and phosphorescent tracts, flight, 
ability to swim, voice, mating, nesting, care for young, nutri- 
tion, propagation of plants by birds, intellectual qualities, 
bastardy, mimicry, age, numbers of species, faunas and geo- 
graphical distribution, migration, height of same, velocity of 
flight, origin, genealogy, system of classification, nomencla- 
ture, abbreviation of authors’ names, terminology given in 
German, Latin, English, French and Italian, and instruction 
as to measurements. 

In spite of its brevity this chapter contains for instance 
splendid explanations of terms as dromaeognathous, desmog- 
nathous, schizognathous, aegithognathous, schizorhine, holo- 
rhine, diastataxism and eutaxism, so that in short terms we 
have here that for which otherwise an extensive library is 
needed. Feather change without moult or aptosochromatism 
is disposed of with the statement that a feather once com- 
pleted is apparently no longer in any connection with the 
circulation of the blood. However, such a change without 
moult seems to take place in the appearance of the salmon 
color on the lower side of Mergus merganser and americanus, 
and on the head, back and lower neck of Bubuleus ibis in the 
spring. 

Special attention is paid to the forms of feet found in 
birds, and later in the explanation of the system of classifica- 
tion this becomes of the utmost importance. 
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The intellectual or psychic qualities of the birds are neither 
anthropomorphised nor considered to be merely reflexive. 
The brain activity of birds is stated not to differ from human 
thinking in quality but only in quantity. Attention is called 
to the fact that the young bird will build its nest as carefully 
as the old one, but on the other hand, the young bird learns 
to know danger and perfects his song by imitating older ones. 
We incline to the opinion that of the four essential qualities 
of human brain activity, i. e., conception, memory, perception 
and language, birds certainly have a conception of things and 
memory, and this explains the imitative ability, but that the 
bird lacks perception and language. At times it seems as if 
birds do have a perception of things, e. g., the Crow, but upon 
closer investigation we will find in the majority of cases it 
is only a matter of conception and memory. 

The Faunas (10 or 11 in number) as given are: 

1. A North Pole Fauna. Characteristic forms are the 
Alcidae, Colymbidae, Stereorariidae, the genera Rissa, Xema, 
Pagophila and Rodostethia; some species of Ducks and 
Tringidae, Lagopus, Falco, Nyetea and Passerina. 

2. The South Pole Region. Characteristic forms: Sphenis- 
cidae, Procellariidae, a few Terns, Ducks, the Sheathbills 
(Chionidae) and but one land bird, Anthus antarcticus. 

3. The Palaearctic Region, with no peculiarly characteristic 
forms. 

4. The African Region, south of the 20th parallel north lat- 
itude. Characteristic forms: Families Scopidae, Balaenicipi- 
dae, Musophagidae, Coliidae and Struthionidae. This region is 
also the center of abundance of many other forms, as the 
Larks, Bustards, Weaverbirds, Vultures and others. 

5. The Madagascar Region, characterized by the Mesitidae 
and many peculiar genera of Parrots, Cuckoos and Oscines. 

6. The Indian Region, characterized by the Pheasants, Pea- 
fowls, Argus Pheasants, certain Parrots, the Eurylamidae, 
Chloropsidae, Perirocotidae and Dicaeidae. 

7. Australian Region. Characteristic forms are the Dromae- 
idae, Casuariidae and Paradiseidae. 
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8. New Zealand Region, characterized by the Apterygidae, 
Nestoridae and Stringopidae, several Ducks, Rails, Plovers, 
Hawks and others. 

9. Nearctic Region, North America from the limit of tree 
growth in the north to northern Mexico, with the exception of 
the extreme southern part of Florida. No peculiar forms. 

10. Neotropical Region, the remainder of the Western 
Hemisphere, is by far the richest in bird life and bird forms 
and also in peculiar families: Rheidae, Palamedeidae, Eury- 
pygidae, Aramidae, Thinocoridae, Tinamidae, Opisthocomidae, 
Cracidae, Rhamphastidae, Bucconidae, Galbulidae, Momoti- 
dae, Cotingidae, Dendrocolaptidae, Formicariidae, Pteropto- 
chidae, Daecnididae. Also as having the center of abundance 
there: Conuridae, Trochilidae Tyrannidae, Icteridae, Tana- 
gridae. 

11. Birds of the Ocean. 

The migration of birds is then spoken of and no attention 
whatever paid to the fallacies of a Gitke in his ‘‘Birds of 
Heligoland,’’ and the migration routes in general are given. 
As to the origin of bird migration Weissmann’s theory (1878) 
is considered the most plausible one, namely, the emigration 
of birds after the glacial period from the tropics during the 
warmer season of the year and the return at the approach 
of cold weather along the same routes, which in time became 
an established habit through natural selection among those 
who possessed the inherited custom. 

We beg to differ with the learned author. We think that 
Mr. Frank M. Chapman has so far given the best reason for 
the migration of birds. ‘‘Auk,’’ XI, 1894, pp. 12-17, shows 
that the causes of bird migration are internal and not external, 
that many animals have an instinctive desire for seclusion 
during the season of reproduction, and that in the case of 
Sea-birds, for instance, dissection will show an enlargement 
of the sexual organs and that it is this physiological change 
which warns the birds that the season of reproductéon is at 
hand. ‘‘The object is the same with the Warbler, as well as 
with the Sea-birds. Dr. Allen later on calls attention to the 
fact, the great fundamental fact, that the life of animals, 
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and especially of migratory animals, is made up of annual 
cycles, as is the life of plants, which have their fixed and 
determinate seasons for flowering and fruiting. This is the 
key to the impulse of the spring migration, of which the fall 
migration is but the necessary complement, inasmuch as in 
most instances the winter conditions of the breeding grounds 
of most species are prohibitive of their continued residence 
therein throughout the year.”’ (‘‘Auk,’’ XXV, 1908, pp. 332- 
333.) These facts and conclusions are so correct and final 
that no other theory is necessary. As the ‘‘ Auk’’ is numbered 
among the journals used by Dr. Reichenow, we fail to under- 
stand why he overlooked these investigations of Mr. Chapman. 
In fact, I do not believe that he overlooked them, but it seems 
impossible to convince any of the European savants that any- 
thing good can come out of America. It is high time that a 
good many of them should have their eyes opened to the fact 
that the ‘‘uneducated Americans’’ are doing a goodly piece of 
the world’s scientific work, but from personal experience I can 
say that they die hard. Several pages are devoted to the 
fossil birds and the classification of birds according to Fiir- 
bringer is quoted in full. The writer then proceeds to give 
his own system. He says that a system based upon the inter- 
nal organs has a high value, but that the internal organs are 
just as much subject to changes as the external parts through 
the conditions of living, food and motion. The author says 
that such genealogical rows as Fiirbringer’s have a high 
value to give further investigations the right direction, but 
can not serve as systems which have the practical value to 
give a clear perspective of the masses of forms so as to learn 
to know the manifold forms. For this there is needed a 
*‘logical system’’ based on a few apparent characteristics. 
The genealogical representation, which should teach how the 
various forms have developed out of one another, presupposes 
the knowledge of the separate individual forms, while the 
system should first teach us the knowledge of these forms. 
In a practical system the principal point is to limit the codrdi- 
nate groups as much as possible in regard to number, and 
rather to create subordinate categories and in a logical way to 
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divide every major group into smaller ones down to the 
species. System and genealogy pursue absolutely different 
purposes and must be codrdinate. 

He points out the contradiction between calling the former 
a natural system and the other one an artificial one, because 
nature builds up no such categories, but creates individuals 
only. Nature has the desire to vary, the inclination to 
divergence and the wiping out of dividing lines. The point 
is evidently well taken, but we can not see why later on he 
then speaks against Trinomialism, at least in part. 

Dr. Reichenow’s system is as follows: 

Ist Row. Ratitae: Short-winged birds, i.e., birds without 
a keel on sternum and rudimentary wings. 

2nd Row. Natatores: Swimmers. Characteristic is the 
webbed foot. Exceptions: Anseranas with split toes and Fre- 
gata. 

3rd Row. Grallatores: Stiltfooted birds. Characteristic 
is the foot, tarsus not feathered, bill without cere. Excep- 
tions: Scolopax, which has the tarsus feathered, webs be- 
tween the feet have Droma, Reecurvirostra, Cladorhynchus and 
Phoenicopterus. 

4th Row. Cutinares: Cerebills. Bill with a cere, feet 
often raptorial or fissorial. A cere is found in the Parrots, 
but their feet are not raptorial. 

Sth Row. Fibulatores: Pair-tocd birds. Birds with climb- 
ing feet. 

6th Row. Arboricolae: Treebirds. Forms of feet are char- 
acteristic ; bill without cere, except Caprimulgidae, which have 
an incomplete or rudimentary cere. 

This system is certainly scientific and simple. Of course 
difference of opinion will continue, but Dr. Reichenow’s is as 
good as any that has been advocated and has the advantage 
that it is more in conformity with the classification of other 
classes of animals. 

Dr. Reichenow then proceeds to tell us that the last inter- 
national congress of zodlogists has modified the law of priority 
in regard to names, i.e., to retain certain well-established 
names, as Faleo, Buteo Psittacus and others, regardless of 
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the law of priority. This will be received with great satis- 
faction by a great many scientists and perhaps all amateurs. 
The Reviewer thinks differently on the subject. He believes 
that the law of priority should be rigidly enforced. The time 
will come, and is nigh at hand, when most of the disputed 
cases will be settled. It is not honorable to take away from 
some man the right and honor of having coined a name, 
though it may cause us a good deal of inconvenience to find 
out to whom that first right belongs. Because men have 
blundered in the past, or have been careless, is no reason 
why we should not right things and give honor to whom 
honor is due. 

Dr. Reichenow also comes out against Trinomialism, espe- 
cially in regard to geographic variations. Undoubtedly sins 
along this line have been too frequent, but the reason is 
simply because many geographical variations have been named 
that deserved no name whatever; not that the differences 
do not exist, but the utility of name-giving ceases in such 
cases, e. g., our Song Sparrows. This fact is pointed out in the 
great work, ‘‘The Macrolepidoptera of the World,’’ and what 
holds true in regard to butterflies, where the differences are 
much less conspicuous than in birds, is true in a far greater 
sense in regard to birds. Outside of these geographical varia- 
tions, Dr. Reichenow.is, of course, a trinomialist. The rela- 
tion of a geographical variation to its main species, however, 
must find some kind of expression, and, if not trinomials, what 
then? Any other way would be far more cumbersome! The 
rest of the general remarks are of minor importance. 

The Ratitae are divided into four orders and five families, 
and, of course, include the Ostriches, Rheas, Emus, Casso- 
waries and the Apteryges. 

The Natatores include the Penguins and Divers (families 
Alcidae, Colymbidae), the Longipennes (Albatrosses, Fulmars, 
Petrels, Shearwaters, Gulls, Terns), all the Steganopodes, and 
all the Lamellirostres, five orders and fourteen families and 
ten subfamilies. While we do not expect to have all of the 
American birds treated as stated in the preface of the work, 
we note the following: In the enumeration of the Alcidae 
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-Macrorhamphus Lesson is chosen. Now, as far as we know, 
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the series breaks off abruptly with Simorhynchus cristatellus. 
Aethia pygmaea and pusilla could easily have been mentioned 
to complete the series, Ptychorhamphus aleuticus not being 
recorded at all, while several rarer forms are given. The 
common Loon is mentioned from Greenland only, and the 
Blackthroated not credited to America at all. We consider 
this a grievous fault because it creates the impression that 
both of these species are not found on the North American é 
continent at all, and while, of course, any American ornithol- 
ogist knows better, some of the younger European beginners, 
who will no doubt use the book in their studies, will get an 
incorrect idea. In accordance with Dr. Reichenow’s ideas as 
to trinomialism, Colymbus nigricollis cal. gets credit as a 
full species, as, for instance, among the Geese, Chen Hyper- 
borea nivalis and Branta C. Hutchinsii, Colymbus holbdlli is 
not given; if considered identical with griseigena, the geo- 
graphical habitat of the latter should be extended to cover 
America. None of the Albatrosses is credited with an occur- 


is given a place, while many other more common forms are 
omitted. We do not understand why such an undue prom- 
inence should be given this form and others not even men- 
tioned. No distinction is made between the genera Megales- 
tris and Stercorarius, and, we think, justly so. Under Procel- 
sterna only two species are mentioned; the new form from 4 
Necker Island is not recorded. No record of Hydrochelidon 
n. surinamensis is found; if considered identical with nigra, 
the habitat should include America. The Frigate birds are 
credited with laying two or three eggs, on what authority we 
know not. The American ornithologists have found them lay- 
ing only one egg. For the Surf Scoter the generic name 


Lesson’s ‘‘ Traite d’Ornithologie’’ was published in 1831, while 
in 1817 already T. Forster, in his ‘‘Synopsit. Cat. Brit. 
Birds,’’ used the name for the Dowitcher, the specific name 
of which (griseus) dates back to Gmelin, in 1789; and under 
the name for the Dowitcher we again find Macrorhamphus, 
this time quoted from Leach. 
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The Grallatores are divided into three orders: Cursores, 
with four suborders: Limicolae (families Charadriidae (sub- 
families Chioninae, Haematopinae, Cursoriinae, Charadriinae 
and Oedicneminae), Dromadidae (African), Scolopacidae 
(subfamilies Himantopodinae, Totaninae and Scolopacinae) ; 
suborder Calamicolae (families Rallidae (subfamilies Rallinae, 
Gallinulae and Fulicinae), Aramidae, Jacanidae, Eurypygi- 
dae and Mesitidae); suborder Arvicolae (families Otididae 
and Gruidae) ; suborder Palamedeae (families Palamedeidae). 
Order Pelopatidae, with one family : Phoenicopteridae. Order 
Gressores, five families: Ibididae, Ciconiidae, Scopidae, Balae- 
nicipidae and Ardeidae. 

This row is very complete, though we would like to have 
seen Himantopus mexicanus, Totanus flavipes and Totanus 
solitarius mentioned, as well as others. The very peculiar 
form, Numenius tahitiensis, should certainly not have been 
omitted. Several Japanese forms are also missing which we 
would like to have seen embodied in the work. Nycticorax 
nycticorax is not distinguished from naevius, and here the 
Reviewer thinks Dr. Reichenow right and our American orni- 
thologists wrong. 

The Cutinares are divided into five very different orders: 
1. Deserticolae, with three families, none of which is ne- 
arctic. 2. Crypturi, with one family, neotropical. 3. Rasores, 
with five families, of which the second Cracidae is represented 
in our fauna by the Chachalaca, the fifth and sixth by the 
Grouse, Quails and Partridges. Here the wrong name, Pedio- 
caetes, appears again instead of Pediocoetes, while we know 
that Baird originally and correctly wrote Pediocoetes, as Dr. 
Gill has pointed out in the‘‘Auk.’’ 4. Gyrantes, the Pigeons, 
with four families, of which the second and third only are 
found in the nearctic region. Of Chamaepelia no subspecies 
are given, and the Island of Jamaica is the only habitat men- 
tioned. Leptoptila is, of course, spelled correctly, and not 
wrong, like in our check list, but not attributed to the ne- 
arctic region, as is the case with several others.. 5. Raptatores, 
two orders, Accipitres and Striges. The former order has four 
families: Cathartidae, Vulturidae, Serpentariidae and Fal- 
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conidae. The Cal. Condor is said to be apparently extinct. 
We can assure Dr. Reichenow that it is by no means extinct. 
Accipiter cooperi is given, but not velox. Buteo lineatus is 
likewise omitted, but the rare Buteo brachyurus is fully 
treated. The treatment of the Gyrfalcons will also not meet 
with the approval of our ornithologists. Striges: All of the 
subspecies of the Strix flammea are given, but nothing is said 
of the North American form, Pratincola. 

The Fibulatores are divided into two orders: the Parrots 
and the Seansores. Only the former are discussed in the 
present volume and our two forms are duly given, but it 
should have been stated that the Carolina Parrakeet is appar- 
ently extinct. 

It is, of course, a very unpleasant task to call attention to 
such minor details and defects in a work of this kind, and 
they certainly do not detract materially from the value of 
the work, but in a critical review the minor points as well 
as the major ones should be taken into consideration and 
due attention given them. As it is, however, Dr. Reichenow’s 
book will long stand out as a work of phenomenal learning 


_and knowledge and his system of classification will be recog- 


nized as not only thoroughly scientific, but also as eminently 
practical. He has presented us with a work for which we 
all should be very thankful and which any student of orni- 
thology will do well to use in the pursuit of his studies and 
investigations. 





BIRD SURGERY. 


The accompanying illustration represents the wing bone of 
the Greater Snow Goose (Chen hyperborea nivalis) found 
when skinning the bird in the fall of 1912. The fracture, 
made by a No. 4 shot, must have been made either during its 
flight south or else upon its feeding grounds during the sum- 
mer. The illustration shows how well nature heals its wounds 
and how quickly. Haroutp H. Baiey, 

Newport News, Va. 
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The result of the vote in favor of ratifying the action taken at the 


fication of the list of officers tentatively chosen at the meeting, is most 
gratifying. There are suggestions for changing minor points in the 
proposed constitution which will be taken up at the next annual meeting. 
There was no dissent of the list of officers nominated. Their names 
appear above. The total ‘vote to date has reached 72, with all approvirg. 
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A perusal of any number of the ‘‘ Auk’’ brings out the fact clearly that 
at least in the eastern sections of the country there are many unusual 
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occurrences of birds. While it is true that more work has been done in 
those sections, and therefore probably better ground for knowing just 
what occurrences are unusual, we believe that in this particular the East 
does not outrank the Middle West. If all of the unusual occurrences for 
the region which we are supposed to especially cover are written up and 
sent in for publication, that department of the ‘‘ Wilson Bulletin’’ would 
assume the importance which it should assume. Fresh notes of this 
sort right from the field not only add a peculiar interest to the magazine, 
but also go to show the activity of the folks who live and work in the 
region. Send your notes in. . 





ray 
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The virtual reorganization of the Wilson Ornithological Club from a 
purely corresponding organization to one which will hereafter hold annual 
meetings marks an epoch not only in the organization but as well in the 
central districts of North America, which is the particular field of the 
organization. The region has witnessed the rise and fall of various 
organizations of a local character, but none has ever appeared even for 
a short period which.served to weld together the men and women of 
the region who are interested in the study of birds and who are 
working in the same field. With such an instrument there should be, 
is certain to be, as substantial a growth here as we have seen along the 
two coasts where it has been possible, for years, for folks of the same 
mind to get together and work together. 


ray 
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Before the next number of the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ is in the mails the opportunity 
will come for all of us to undertake the intimate study of one or more 
pairs of nesting birds. By how much would our knowledge of the life 
history of even the Robin be advanced if somebody could have the oppor- 
tunity to compare the accounts of the nesting activities of ten pairs 
of Robins sent in from as many different localities! Perhaps not all of 
us have the training which is necessary to carry on such intensive studies, 
but any of us can add to our sum total of knowledge in this field by 
painstaking effort. We earnestly hope that there will be many careful 
studies of the nest activities of many species during the coming nesting 
season. 





At the Washington spring meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union there is to be a discussion concerning insectivorous birds—as to 
whether they are or are not decreasing in numbers. To supplement this 
discussion it would be valuable if a large number of people from the 
central districts would give their opinions on this topic. The editor will 
undertake to prepare such matter for publication in the June number 
of the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ if such reports are sent in to him. It is a vital subject 
and should receive our earnest attention. 
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In entering upon the plan of having the offices of editor and business 
manager presided over by different individuals and the office of publi- 
cation transferred to Chicago, IIll., while the office of the editor remains 
at Oberlin, Ohio, there is certain to be some delay until we become 
adjusted to the change. We are certain, however, that in the long run 
the change will work to the great advantage of the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ as well as 
to the Club of which it is the official organ. A little more time must be 
allowed for getting copy to the printer and for the correction of proofs 
and their return. But if every contributor will get his copy to the editor 
by the fifteenth of the month preceding publication the wheels will be 
seen to run smoothly and each issue will be out on the date set. 





4. 
Vv 


The ‘‘ Auk’’ is entering upon its 3lst volume, the ‘‘ Wilson Bulletin’’ 
upon its 26th volume, and ‘‘ Bird-Lore’’ and ‘‘The Condor’’ upon their 
16th. The Wilson Ornithological Club has actually been publishing its 
own official organ for 22 years, and the present number marks the begin- 
ning of its 21st volume under its present title. It has witnessed the birth, 
growth and death of many worthy efforts of local organizations. It is out- 
ranked in age only by the ‘‘ Auk’’ and the ‘‘ Odlogist.’’ From small be- 
ginnings it has gone steadily forward until it deserved to rank among the 
few survivors of a once numerous host. Its future was never brighter. 
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The ‘‘ Bund Deutscher Forscher,’’ President Georg August Grote, Han- 
over, Germany, has arranged with the Rev. W. F. Henninger, of New 
Bremen, Ohio, to publish a book on the North American birds in the Ger- 
man language, entitled ‘‘Ne-Arktisches Vogelleben,’’ the same to con- 
tain the life histories of the North American birds, i.e., of all those 
birds which are found to breed in the ne-arctie region, waifs and sub- 
species to be described and recorded but not to receive an exhaustive 
treatment. The work is to be illustrated by about 150 colored plates and 
numerous photographs and to be published in about 35 to 40 parts. The 
classification used will be that of Dr. A. Reichenow, in order to be in 
accord with German investigations. If sufficient subscribers are found 
after the first part is issued, which will be about June the first, the work 
will be continued. Such men as Prof. G. Eifrig, Lynds Jones, F. C. 
Willard, of Tombstone, Ariz., Osear E. Baynard, of Clearwater, Fla., and 
Isaac E. Hess, of Philo, Ill., will assist Rev. Henninger in the work, be- 
sides many other noted ornithologists. The work will be authentic in 
every particular, and should find numerous subscribers in this country 
as well as in Europe. The price will be one mark and 50 pfennig in 
Germany, and will come to about 40 cents a part in this country. Sub- 
scriptions will be received by the president in Hanover, or by Rev. W. F. 
Henninger, New Bremen, Ohio. Later on the agency for America will 
be transferred to some German publishing house in America. 
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Minutes of the First Meeting of the Wilson 
Ornithological Club 


The first session of the first meeting ever held by the Wilson Ornitho- 
logical Club was opened on Feb. 5, 1914, at 10 o’clock a. m. at the Acad- 
emy of Sciences, Lincoln Park, Chicago, Lllinois. In the absence of the 
president and vice-president, the secretary, C. W. G. Eifrig, called the 
meeting to order and introduced Mr. F. C. Baker, the curator and acting 
director of the Academy, who welcomed the club on behalf of the man- 
agement of the institution, extended the liberties of the academy to the 
club and wished it success in its deliberations. The secretary, on behalf 
of the club, thanked Mr. Baker for his kindly, well-chosen words. 

The first business for the meeting was the election of a temporary 
chairman, which was done by selecting Dr. T. C. Stephens, of Morning- 
side College, Sioux City, Iowa. The secretary then read a tentative order 
- of business for the meeting. Resolved that this be more or less closely 
adhered to. 

Concerning the election of officers, it was resolved to have the mem- 
bers of council present at the meeting submit at one of the next sessions 
a list of nominations for the various offices, also that they first pass on 
the proposed candidates for active and associate membership. 

Then the matter of the ‘‘ Bulletin,’’ the official organ of the club, was 
taken up. The editor, Mr. Lynds Jones, was called upon to address the 
club on the status and needs of our publication. He gave a résumé of 
the published transactions of the club and of the club itself from the be- 
ginning, showing the ups and downs in the life of both and the difficulties 
the editor has had to contend with, these latter being mostly of a finan- 
cial kind, often imposing great hardships and sacrifices on him. Further 
deliberation of this matter was postponed to the afternoon meeting. 

Next the treasurer, the Rev. W. F. Henninger, of New Bremen, Ohio, 
read a detailed report of the finances of the club for the last five years. 
This again told a story of financial storm and stress, but ending with the 
statement that for the first time in the history of the club there was a 
balance amounting to $43.00, instead of the usual deficit. The report 
was adopted. Then the secretary reported on the membership of the 
club, which shows the experiences of similar clubs the world over, viz., 
of losses in membership due to the lack of interest or the non-payment 
of dues, which are, however, more than offset by gratifying accessions 
to the membership. Especially have some members in Iowa been busy 
of late in increasing the membership by new recruits. Resolved, that the 
list of members, together with the reports of the officers, be annually 
printed and sent to the members. 

Since the holding of meetings is a new departure in the life of the 
club, making it essentially a somewhat different kind of organization, 
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for which no provision has been made in the constitution, the advisability 
of drafting a new or revised constitution was next broached. All the 
speakers were unanimous in the conviction that the time was ripe and 
opportune for broadening and extending the usefulness of the club and 
its official organ, as well as for increasing the membership, if only prop- 
erly organized, systematic efforts were made. Here the discussion was 
adjourned and resolved to hold the afternoon meeting from 2 to 4:30 
o’elock. 


AFTERNOON MEETING, FEB. 5, 1914. 


The meeting was called to order by the chairman, Dr. T. C. Stephens. 
The matter of the ‘‘ Bulletin’’ was again taken up and Prof. Lynds Jones 
spoke at length on the finances and literary contributions for the same. 
Resolved that an auxiliary editorial committee be formed, composed of 
one or more members in each state and province in the natural territory 
of the club, i.e., the interior of North America, such members to see 
to it that field notes and other pertinent articles from their respective 
states or provinces be regularly sent for publication to the editor. The 
nominating committee is to nominate the members of this committee also. 

In order to relieve the editor of some of the too great burdens he has 
hitherto borne in connection with the editing and publishing of the 
‘* Bulletin,’’ it was resolved to create the office of business manager for 
the ‘‘Bulletin.’’ Resolved, to appoint a committee for revising the con- 
stitution, said committee to embody in the draft the changes so far 


- adopted. The chairman appointed the following gentlemen: Dr. R. M. 


Strong, Chicago, chairman; Prof. L. Jones and the Rev. W. F. Hen- 
ninger. 

Resolved, to appoint a standing committee to make a campaign for 
increasing the membership. The following were elected: The chair- 
man, Dr. T. C. Stephens; Messts. J. H. Fleming, of Toronto, Ontario; 
O. M. Schantz, of Chicago, Illinois. 

Resolved, that the club look upon as its special field of investigation the 
interior of North America, from the Gulf to the Arctic Ocean, including 
the Great Lakes. 

Resolved, that regular rates for reprints of papers appearing in the 
‘* Bulletin’’ be secured and published. 

Adjournment followed, after which the members inspected the exhibits 
of the academy, especially the unique celestial sphere. 

Members present during first day: Dr. T. C. Stephens, Prof. Lynds 
Jones, Rev. W. F. Henninger, Mr. E, W. Johns, of Kingsley, Ia.; Mr. F. 
M. Phelps, of Elyria, O.; Mr. Ruthven Deane, of Chicago; Mr. O. M. 
Schantz, Mr. Geo. Fordyce, of Youngstown, O.; Mrs. Irene G. Wheelock, 
of Chicago; Mr. G. A. Abbott, of Chicago; Dr. R. M. Strong, of the 
University of Chicago; Mr. C. J. Hunt, of Chicago, and the secretary, 
C. W. G. Eifrig. 
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FRIDAY, FEB. 6, 1914. 


The chairman called the meeting to order. The secretary read the 
minutes of the two meetings of the day before, which were approved. 

First the nominating committee, composed of Mr. Lynds Jones, Rev. 
W. F. Henninger and the secretary, reported and submitted its nomina- 
tions. Resolved, that the secretary cast unanimous ballot for the follow- 
ing officers: President, Dr. T. C. Stephens; vice-president, Mr. G. L. For- 
dyce; secretary, Mr. O. M. Schantz;. treasurer, Mr. P. B. Coffin, 3232 
Groveland Ave., Chicago, Ill. Resolved, that the election of a business 
manager be postponed. 

The following new members and associates were elected: Active, Dr. 
Joseph Grinnell, Berkeley, Cal. proposed by Prof. Lynds Jones; Mr. E. 
A. Cleasby, Portage, Wis., proposed by Dr. T. C. Stephens; Mr. F. M. 
Woodruff, Chicago, Mr. B. T. Gault, Glen Ellyn, Lll.; Mr. K. W. Kah- 
mann, Chicago, Mr. F’. A. Schantz, Berlin, Ont., proposed by the secretary. 
Associate: Mr. Wier R. Mills, Pierson, Ia.; Mr. Arthur A. Osborne, 
Peabody, Mass.; Mr. E. W. Johns was promoted from associate to active 
membership; Mrs. I. G. Wheelock, in addition to being an active mem- 
ber, became a sustaining member. 

Resolved, to elect the following as members of the auxiliary editorial 
committee: For Illinois, O. M. Schantz and I. E. Hess; Indiana, R. C. 
Norris and A. W. Butler; Ohio, F. M. Phelps and Dr. B. R. Bales; Mich- 
igan, A. D. Tinker and N. A. Eddy; Wisconsin, Dr. R. M. Strong and 
Mrs. Ioda Malin; Minnesota, Dr. T. S. Roberts; Iowa, Prof. I. N. 
Gabrielson and Miss Althea R. Sherman; North Dakota, Adrian Larson; 
Pennsylvania, Frank L. Burns and W. E. Clyde-Todd; Canada, P. A. 
Taverner and L. Mel. Terrill; Kansas, Dr. W. I. Mitchell and the Rev. 
P. B. Peabody; Louisiana, G. 8. Guion; Florida, O. E. Baynard; Texas, 
Dr. A. R. Shearer. 

Note: This is at the same time to serve as the official notification to 
the members of this standing committee of their election. 

Resolved, that this committee be active also in increasing the member- 
ship of the club, under the standing membership committee. 

Resolved, that the secretary prepare resolutions of thanks to the officials 
of the Academy of Sciences. Resolved, that we tender our thanks to the 
editor of ‘‘The Wilson Bulletin,’’ Prof. Lynds Jones, for his labors and 
sacrifices in behalf of the club and that he be reimbursed as soon as the 
finances of the club allow it. 

Adjournment follewed. 

In the afternoon session the following papers were read: A critique 
of the latest systematic work on ornithology of Dr. Reichenow, by the 
Rev. W. F. Henninger; The effect on the birds in the opening of the 
park and the building of the reservoirs in the vicinity of Youngstown, 
Ohio, by Geo. L. Fordyce; A six weeks’ stay in the Big Cypress Swamp 
of Florida, by F. M. Phelps; Notes on the nesting of the Herring Gull, 
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the Common Tern and the Red-breasted Merganser, by Dr. R. M. Strong 
(illustrated) ; The Ottawa River in Canada as a migration route and bird 
boundary, by C. W. G. Eifrig. 

Before adjournment a short business meeting was held in which the 
revised constitution was read by Dr. Strong for the committee. Resolved, 
to adopt this and recommend it to the club for ratification. 


EVENING SESSION. 


This, as well as the afternoon meeting, was open to the public. Two 
illustrated lectures were given, the first by Prof. Lynds Jones on the 
winter habits of birds; the second, by Mr. G. A. Abbott, on the birds of 
the Calumet Region near Chicago. 

C. W. G. Errri;, Secretary. 

Note: The new secretary’s address is as follows: Mr. O. M. Schantz, 
5215 W. 24th St., Cicero, Ill.; the treasurer’s: Mr. P. B. Coffin, 3232 
Groveland Ave., Chicago, Ill. 





Field Notes 


Unusual Central Ohio Occurrences. 


Professor J. S. Hine, of the Ohio State University, sends a note to 
the effect that a Black-crowned Night Heron (Nycticorax naevius) in the 
female plumage of the year, was taken near Columbus on December 
18, 1913. 

Mr. Thos. M. Earl, of Columbus, reports the receipt of a Golden Eagle 
(Aquila chrysaetos) sent to him for mounting from Coshocton county, in 
November, 1913. 


Queer Practice of Wood Thrushes. 


If more evidence is needed to substantiate the statement that a wood 
thrush frequently attaches a large piece of paper or cloth to its nest 
and lets it hang in conspicuous display, as if to mark the location of the 
nest, I will say that a piece of white tissue paper, several inches wide 
and perhaps half a yard long, hung from the nest of a wood thrush at 
Chautauqua last summer. 

The nest was about eight feet high, in a thicket, and not to exceed a 
rod from the public street. 

Birds are so well treated at Chautauqua that they are not very wild, 
and this bird seemed undisturbed by those who frequently stopped with 
inquisitive eyes as they passed by on the street. 
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There were several of these birds on the grounds, and their singing was 
so much in evidence that boys took it up and could often be heard whis- 
tling an imitation. 

North East, Pa., Dec. 30, 1913. 


L. B. CuSHMAN. 


Sandpiper Notes. 


The fall migration of 1913 proved to be rather unusual in regard to 
the sandpiper movements. Many species lingered later than usual in this 
locality and several new species were noted. Immense mixed flocks of 
shore birds fed on the mud flats around the bayous from Aug. 20 to 
Sept. 12. In these flocks the usual Pectoral, Semipalmated, Least, and 
Solitary Sandpipers and Lesser Yellowlegs were abundant. In addition 
Baird’s Sandpipers (Pisobia bairdi) were present in considerable num- 
bers from Aug. 22-27, and several specimens were taken. One Greater 
Yellowlegs (Totanus melanolcucus) was noted Oct. 6. From the 12th of 
September the numbers decreased rapidly, although a few individuals 
remained much later. The last records for the more common species are 
as follows: Pectoral. Sandpiper (Pisobia maculata), Nov. 12; White- 
rumped Sandpiper (Pisobia fuscicollis), Nov. 7; Least Sandpiper (Pisobia 
minutilla), Oct. 12; Semipalmated Sandpiper (Ereunetes pusillus), Oct. 
12; Yellow-legs (Totanus flavipes), Nov. 1; Solitary Sandpiper (Helo- 
dromus solitarius solitarius), Oct. 5; and Spotted Sandpiper (Actitis 
macularia), Oct. 8. 

On the 6th of October, after the bulk of the shore birds had departed, 
a flock of four Red-backed Sandpipers (Pelidna alpina sakhalina) were 
noted feeding on the deserted mud flats and one was taken. The birds 
were tame and unsuspicious and allowed a close approach. On the 1(th 
the ponds were visited again and a flock of about sixty found in the same 
place. Four were taken at this time. All authorities to which I have 
access state that this species is uncommon in the interior in the fall and 
it was a surprise to me to find them so numerous at this time. This is 
the first time that I have noted this form in the fall. A few lingered until 
the 25th of October, when the last one was seen. 

IrA N. GABRIELSON, Marshalltown, Iowa. 


‘*The Guide to Nature.’’ 


Many magazines, hundreds of schools and thousands of teachers and 
parents have tried to instruct children in a knowledge of nature. Yet the 
really natural child takes to nature for enjoyment like a duck to water. 

Why urge the duck, why compel it to go into the water? When we de- 
stroy spontaneity and liberty, we prevent enjoyment and all consequent 
benefit. ‘‘We love the things that love us.’’ 

It is, however, not nature nor even natural science as a matter of in- 
struction, as the adult understands it, that the child wants, but the fun 
of seeing things. Where is the boy or girl that is not pleased by the 
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sight of an elephant or a grasshopper? But when the mammal or that 
insect must be studied as so much nature or natural science, then is 
diminished the satisfaction of the watching, and when the watching is 
made a matter of study, of literature or of science, it becomes still less 
pleasing unless the observer is naturally studious. Compulsion always 
removes the zest and blunts the edge. We do best the things that we 
best like to do. This point of view has been strongly emphasized in 
Edward F. Bigelow’s experience during his fourteen years’ editorship 
of the department of ‘‘Nature and Science’’ of ‘‘St. Nicholas,’’ his 
correspondence with boys and girls having probably been larger than 
that of any other editor. He has severed his connection with the ‘‘St. 
Nicholas’’ magazine and will establish in ‘‘The Guide to Nature’’ a 
department entitled ‘‘The Fun of Seeing Things.’’ 

Dr. Bigelow is an amateur naturalist. He revels in nature because he 
likes nature. He believes that young folks make the best companions 
when they are free from restrictions imposed by parents or teachers. He 
enjoys their unrestrained spontaneity. He enjoys their letters when the 
letters have not been revised and made so correct that they are deprived 
of all originality and heart. He wants young people as they are, not as 
some one thinks they should be, as he wants nature as she is, unchanged 
by man’s meddling. The tangled thicket is more beautiful and instruct- 
ive than the formally trimmed hedge. The wild grass is far more 
beautiful than the closely shaven lawn; a laughing brook in a secluded 
ravine is far more picturesque than a ditch with concrete banks. 

_He will conduct the new department, ‘‘ The Fun of Seeing Things,’’ as 
he would lead a party of young folks on a ramble. There will be more 
spontaneity than restraint, more originality than formally trimmed 
rhetoric. 

Boys and girls that wish to share in this real fun may address Dr. 
Bigelow at Arcadia, Sound Beach, Conn. 

‘*The Guide to Nature’’ pays for contributions only in the satisfaction 
that comes to every contributor in having his best work well published 
for the benefit of other workers. There can be no better remuneration. 
Therefore your best work in this great ‘‘labor of love’’ is solicited. 

You are invited to share in the liberal pay received by the editor and 
the members of the family who assist him, and that is the joy of work- 
ing faithfully in a cause than which there is none better on earth. This 
is the pay that the editor has. Your observations described in a plain and 
simple way, will help the magazine and encourage its readers. 

Every cent of income from ‘‘ The Guide to Nature’’ and from The Agas- 
siz Association is placed on the ‘‘ Received’’ side of the cash book. On 
the ‘‘Paid’’ side are only actual expenses—paper, printing, engraving, 
mailing, ete. 
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Publications Reviewed 


Current Items of Interest, prepared by Henry Oldys, under the direc- 
tion of the Audubon Society of the District of Columbia, January 20, 
1914, is one of the quarterly series which contains many items of interest 
particularly relating to the protection of birds against plumage traffic. 
We are pleased to note from it that the enactment of the Tariff Plumage 
Measure is bearing fruit in Europe. The present outlook for any co- 
operation from France and Italy, and probably Spain, is dark. But con- 
tinual agitation may finally result in the world-wide suppression of 
traffic in plumages for purposes of personal adornment. L. J. 


There has come into our hands a ‘‘ Bird Study Note Book,’’ prepared 
by Clara Cozard Keezel, and for sale by her at Garnett, Kansas, at 27¢ 
the single copy, discount for quantities. It is designed for Intermediate 
and Grammar grades. It is 64% by 8% inches, and ruled to meet the 
needs which are suggested in the preface and on the last page. As a 
skeleton for observation and for making records it should prove of value. 
It seems to the writer to be better to the Intermediate than to the Gram- 
mar grades. Pupils of the Grammar grades are likely to want to keep 
records more elaborately than this little book makes possible. For them 
some loose sheet system would likely prove effective. L. J. 


‘« Descriptions of Ten New African Birds of the Genera Pogonocichla, 
Cossypha, Bradypterus, Sylvietta, Melaniparus, and Zosterops.’’ By Edgar 
A. Mearns, Associate in Zodlogy, U. 8. National Museum. Smithsonian 
Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 61, Number 20. (Publication 2251.) 
November 29, 1913. ‘‘ Four of the forms herein described are from the 
collection made by the Childs Frick African Expedition, 1911-1912; 
three are from the collection made by the Paul J. Rainey Expedition 
1911-1912; one is from the Smithsonian African Expedition, 1909-1910 
collection, made under the direction of Col. Theodore Roosevelt; and two 
were collected by Dr. W. L. Abbott in 1888.’’ The new forms here de- 
scribed are all sub-species. L. J. 


‘*Nature Study Review,’’ the official organ of the American Nature 
Study Society. The January number, 1914, contains a report, under the 
caption ‘‘Some Students’ Work,’’ of two sets of observations by Nor- 
mal Students, in which several birds are made the major objects of 
study. Both of these reports show the need of some editing. Nature 
study ought to have as one of its requirements accuracy, as far as it is 
possible to secure it. Here we find the names of the birds, some of 
them, inexcusably inaccurately printed, because it would be easy to have 
them right. In most cases the ‘‘Identification Characters’’ do not 
identify at all. If these are two fair samples of Normal School Nature 
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Study work there is clearly room for improvement. It is stated that 
‘*They are suggestive at least of the sort of work that is actually being 
done in preparing teachers to do nature work.’’ Too bad! L. J. 


‘* Descriptions of Eight New African Bulbuls.’’ By Edgar A. Mearns, 
Smithsonian Miscellaneous Collections, Volume 61, Number 25, February 
16, 1914. (Publication 2260.) ‘‘Four of the forms of African birds 
here described are from the collection made by the Childs Frick African 
Expedition, 1911-1912; three are from the Smithsonian African Expedi- 
tion, 1909-1910 collection, made under the direction of Col. Theodore 
Roosevelt; and one from the Paul J. Rainey Expedition, 1911-1912.’ 
There are seven sub-species and one species—Andropadus fricki, Endoto 
Bulbul. L. J. 





‘*Five Important Wild Duck Foods.’’ By W. L. McAtee, Assistant Bi- 
ologist. Bulletin No. 58, U. S. Department of Agriculture. February 7, 
1914. These foods are the Delta Duck Potato (Sagittaria platyphylla), 
which is distributed over the lower Mississippi valley; wapato (Sagittaria 
latifolia and arifolia), distributed over the most of the United States 
and lower Canada; chufa (Cyperus esculentus), distributed over the 
United States except the north-west plains and the mountain regious of 
the west, as well as south into South America; wild millet (Echinochloa 
crus-galli), in widely separated regions of the United States; banana 
water lily (Nymphaea mexicana), at Lake Surprise, Texas, and all along 
the guif coast, but capable of propagation over the whole United 
States. L. J. 


The Ornithological Magazines. 


The ‘‘ Auk,’’ January, 1914. Volume XXXI, No. 1. The two articles of 
particular interest in this full number are the first paper by Dr. R. M. 
Strong, of the University of Chicago, ‘‘On the habits and behavior 
of the Herring Gull, Larus argentatus,’’ with plates III-X; and ‘‘ Notes 
on the Ornithology of Clay and Palo Alto counties, Iowa,’’ by A. D. 
Tinker, with plates XI-XII. In addition to other articles of less 
pretension and the usual large complement of Field Notes and reviews 
of literature, this number contains an account of the thirty-first stated 
meeting of the American Ornithologists’ Union, which was held in No- 
vember, 1913, in New York City, at the American Museum of Natural 
History. L. J. 


‘* Bird-Lore.’’ January-February, 1914, Volume XVI, No. 1. The col- 
ored frontispiece of the Redpolls and Purple Finches, and the Audubon 
colored plate of the Wood Thrush are prominent features. The Christmas 
Census covers twenty-four pages of brevier type, and even then we are 
told that a considerable number of the lists submitted were excluded for 
one reason or another. The widespread interest in the study of birds 
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could not be better illustrated than by this mid-winter census taking. It 
covers the whole country except along the Mexican border and for a 
short distance northward, where just now one might be excused from 
ranging alone over the plains! The varied articles and notes which 
appear regularly in ‘‘ Bird-Lore’’ make it a valuable magazine. L. J. 


‘*The Condor.’’ January-February, 1914, Volume VI, Number 1. 
Some truly astonishing results are portrayed by William Leon Dawson in 
the opening article on ‘‘ Direct approach as a method in bird photog- 
raphy.’’ Among the other articles in this number may be mentioned as 
particularly worthy of mention that by Henry J. Rust on ‘‘Some notes 
on the nesting of the Sharp-shinned Hawk,’’ with eight excellent half- 
tone plates. Also Joseph Grinnell’s ‘‘Second list of the birds of the 
Berkeley Campus,’’ where 97 species have been recorded, on the 530 
acres. Bird classes would hardly need to make long trips to difficult 
fields with such a bird haven right at hand. L. J. 























—BIRD-LORE 


No. | of Vol. XVI, issued February I, 
1914, is the Christmas Bird Census Number, 
containing reports from over 200 observers 
who contributed to this annual event. 
















Announcement is made of a plan for the 


cooperative study of bird migration. 


The birds figured in color are the Red- 
poll, Hoary Redpoll, Purple Finch, and 
Wood Thrush. 


The first Volume of Bird-Lore contained 
214 pages, the latest 506 pages. The Mag- 


azine has grown but the price remains the 
same. 


$1.00 per annum. 


D. APPLETON & CO. 
29 West 32d St., New York City. 
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WILSON CLUB PUBLICATIONS 


Consist of two Series: Old and New 


¥ 





The On Series comprise the following issues: 


> and Oologists’ Semi-Annual, Vols. I and 
II, two numbers each, Vol. III, one number. (Only 
No. 1 of Vol. III is obtainable.) 50 cents. 


Wilson Quarterly, Vol. IV, two numbers. Both out of 
print. 


The Journal, two numbers. 10 cents a number. 











The New Series comprise the 


Wilson Bulletin, from 1 to 86 inclusive. (Nos. 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 
24, 28, are out of print.) 

Of the Wilson Bulletins, No. 15 is a study of “The Oberlin 
Grackle Roost,” 18 » by L YNDS Jones. Price 15 cents. 
No. 30, “Warbler ’ 56 pages, by Lynps Jongs; in 
which all North American Warblers are discussed, the songs 
of a described, and a field key to the adult males 

ce $1.00. No. 31, “A Monograph of the Flicker,” 

pages, by Frank L. Burns. Price 50 cents. No. 33, “A 
Summer Reconnoissance in the West,” by Lynps Jones and 
W. L. Dawson, being a study of the ’birds in fourteen states 
during a journey of zoe miles. Price 20 cents. No. 37, “A 
Sectional Bird ” by Franx L. Burns. Price 50 cents. 
Nos. 76-77, “A emetenh of the Broad-winged Hawk,” 176 


pages, by Franx L. Burns. Price $1.00. 
The other numbers consist of “General Notes.” Price 15 


cents and 30 cents each. The whole available New Series for 
$16.00. 
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Address all communications to 


THE WILSON BULLETIN 
1100 Great Northern Bldg. Chicago, Il. 


























